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The  Patio  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


trip  to  Washington  is  hardly  complete  without  a visit 


to  the  Pan  American  Union.  When  visitors  enter  the 


Pan  American  building  in  Washington,  a voice  may  greet 
them  with  a shrill  “Hello.”  It  is  the  voice  of  a plump  green 
parrot  who  can  also  sing  “Rock-a-bye-baby”,  if  he  is 
coaxed.  He  sits  on  his  perch  in  the  beautiful  patio,  with  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side,  carefully  looking  at  the  visitors  who 
enter  the  building. 

The  patio  has  a glass  roof,  which  covers  it  but  does  not 
shut  out  the  bright  sunlight.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  have 
the  patio  open  to  the  skies  in  warm  weather.  A guide  is 
always  on  duty  to  show  visitors  about  the  building  and  to 
tell  them  something  about  the  work  done  there.  The  patio  is 
a spot  of  everlasting  summer.  Even  when  the  ground  outside 
is  white  with  snow,  the  patio  is  green  and  fresh  with  tropical 
plants.  Most  of  these  plants  few  visitors  have  ever  seen 
before.  There  are  the  long,  graceful  leaves  of  the  banana  tree 
with  the  little  stem  of  bananas  growing  upside  down,  from 
the  center  of  the  stalks.  Nearby  a small  tree  hangs  heavy  with 
green  lemons.  The  trim  little  tree  with  glossy  leaves,  the 
guide  tells  you,  is  a coffee  tree. 

He  also  points  out  two  plants  whose  fruits  are  useful  in 
making  candy.  One  is  the  cacao  tree.  Its  plump  beans,  which 
grow  directly  from  its  trunk  are  crushed  to  make  cocoa  and 
chocolate.  The  other  is  the  vanilla  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  orchid  family.  It  attaches  itself  to  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
gets  its  food  from  the  air.  Vanilla  extract  for  flavoring  is 
made  from  the  seeds  that  grow  in  pods  on  the  other  plant. 
Leaves  from  the  small  coca  bush  in  the  patio  are  used  to 
make  cocaine,  a medicine  which  deadens  pain.  Another  tree 
with  shiny  leaves  looks  like  an  orange  tree.  But  the  guide 
tells  us  it  is  yerba  mate,  and  that  people  in  South  America 
are  very  fond  of  the  tea  made  from  its  dried  leaves.  The 
toquilla  palm  growing  in  the  patio  furnishes  the  flber  from 
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Tfw  Hall  of  the  Americas 


which  Panama  hats  are  made.  They  are  called  Panama  hats 
because  they  were  first  sold  in  Panama,  but  they  are  made 
in  Ecuador  and  are  known  in  that  country  as  Montecristi 
hats.  The  tall,  broad-leaved  tree,  part  fig  and  part  rubber 
tree,  is  the  Peace  Tree.  It  was  planted  in  the  patio  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  April,  1910. 

In  the  middle  of  the  patio  is  a large  pink  and  white  marble 
fountain.  The  pedestal  that  supports  the  two  upper  basins 
has  carvings  in  the  aztec  style.  In  the  lower  and  largest 
basin,  goldfish  swim  about.  Sprays  of  water  from  serpents’ 
mouths  keep  the  basins  filled.  The  patio  floor  is  made  of  dull 
red  tile  with  black  designs  copied  from  Mayan  art. 

The  guide  leads  visitors  across  a hall  into  the  exhibit 
room  on  the  main  floor.  The  large  relief  map  in  the  center 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Americas  south  of  the 
United  States  and  the  location  of  their  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes.  Each  country’s  flag  is  mounted  on  its  Capital. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  there  are  other  large  maps  of  Cen- 
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tral  and  South  America.  This  shows  the  route  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway.  Broad,  heavy  lines  on  the  map  indicate 
which  parts  of  the  road  are  hnished.  Dots  and  dashes  show 
which  portions  can  be  used  only  during  the  dry  season. 


Glass  cases  standing  in  the  exhibit  room  hold  many 
products  from  the  Americas.  These  include  a colorful  dis- 
play of  woven  rugs,  bags,  tapestries  and  bright  textiles. 
There  are  pieces  of  delicate  lace,  almost  as  line  as  cobwebs. 
According  to  legend,  a woman  learned  the  secret  of  making 
this  lace  by  watching  spiders  as  they  wove  their  webs. 


Other  cases  in  the  room  contain  handmade  pottery,  bright 
with  many  colored  designs,  dishes,  trays  and  boxes  made  of 
hne  wood,  fibers,  rope  and  hats  woven  from  straw.  Other 
cases  hold  buttons  and  small  dishes  made  of  nuts,  dozens 
of  different  kinds  of  minerals  and  rocks,  glassware,  and 
fine  jewelry. 


The  cases  that  attract 
the  most  attention  are 
those  filled  with  birds 
and  butterflies.  The  tiny, 
brilliantly  colored  birds 
look  as  if  they  were 
about  to  fly  away.  Near- 
by is  a case  filled  with 
tropical  butterflies,  their 
rainbow  wings  spread 
out  in  delicate  patterns. 
A plump,  orange-colored 
Cock-of-the-Rock  bird 
sits  near  its  mate  on  a 
branch  in  another  case. 
Beside  them  is  a bril- 


Corner  of  pool  with  Aztec  god  of  flowers 
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The  formal  garden  and  Annex 


liant  blue-green  Quetzal,  its  long  tail,  like  the  train  of  a 
dress,  reaching  to  the  floor. 

From  time  to  time  these  exhibits  are  changed  so  that  on 
each  trip  to  the  building  visitors  may  see  something  new. 
An  automatic  machine  in  the  exhibit  room  shows  continually 
colored  slides  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Americas. 

Broad  stairways  on  either  side  of  the  patio  lead  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Hall  of  Heroes  on  the  second  floor.  From  the 
ceiling  hang  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics. 
There,  too,  is  the  Pan  American  Union  flag.  Its  colors — white, 
red,  blue,  green  and  yellow — are  a combination  of  the  colors 
of  the  twenty-one  American  flags.  On  pedestals  around  the 
hall  are  the  busts  of  national  heroes  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics. Among  them  are  men  who  represent  the  many  people 
of  the  Americas.  There  are  Benito  Juarez,  a full-blooded  In- 
dian; Jean  Jacques  Dessalines,  born  a Negro  slave;  Jose  Marti, 
who  as  a child  began  his  fight  to  bring  independence  to  his 
people.  There  is  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  the  Chilean  general. 
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George  Washington,  Simon  Bolivar,  and  Jose  de  San  Martin 
the  great  liberators,  are  also  in  this  gallery  of  national  heroes. 

French  doors  lead  from  the  Hall  of  Heroes  into  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas.  It  is  an  enormous  ballroom  as  large  as 
forty  average-sized  living  rooms.  In  this  hall  dances,  recep- 
tions, concerts  and  conferences  are  held.  Some  of  the  concerts 
of  Pan  American  music  heard  on  the  radio  are  broadcast 
from  this  room.  The  three  great  crystal  chandeliers  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  the  guide  says,  were  patterned  after  one  in 
the  White  House  and  made  by  Tiffany,  New  York’s  famous 
jeweler.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  five  windows  opening 
to  the  west,  in  which  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics.  Gilded  chairs  and  wine-colored 
velvet  hangings  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  Hall. 

From  the  west  windows  of  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  may  be 
seen  the  gardens  and  the  pool  over  which  Xochipilli  (So-chee- 
pee-yee),  the  Aztec  god 
of  flowers,  keeps  watch. 

In  the  summer,  water 
lilies  with  giant  pads 
float  in  the  pool.  Some 
of  the  pads  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a small  child. 

Behind  the  pool  is  the 
Annex,  with  its  red-tiled 
roof  and  bright  blue 
window  casements,  and 
its  enclosed  terrace  dec- 
orated with  interesting 
designs  of  warriors,  ani- 
mals and  flowers.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


Banana  tree  in  the  patio 
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At  the  south  end  of  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  French  doors 
open  into  the  room  in  which  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  holds  its  meetings.  The  polished,  oval 
mahogany  table  that  fills  most  of  the  room  was  made  from  a 
tree  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
one  chairs  around  the  table  bears  the  name  and  coat  of  arms 
of  one  of  the  American  republics,  which  together  form  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Governing  Board  directs  the 
activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  appoints  the 
Director  General  and  the  Assistant  Director  who  are  the  chief 
administrative  officers.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  ap- 
pointed by  their  governments.  They  have  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador. Important  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  were  made  at  the  Mexico  City  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  in  February,  1945. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Governing  Board  room  are  bronze 
friezes  of  important  historical  events.  One  shows  the  landing 

of  Columbus  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Others  show 
incidents  in  the  explora- 
tion and  conquest  of 
America  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  arrival  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  in 
Brazil,  and  events  in  the 
South  American  struggle 
for  independence.  North 
America’s  place  in  the 
frieze  is  shown  by  Cham- 
plain’s negotiating  with 
the  Algonquins  and 
Hurons  for  his  attack 
on  the  Iroquois. 

In  a short  visit  there 
is  time  to  show  only  a 
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The  Governing  Board 


few  of  the  many  interesting  spots  in  the  Pan  American 
building.  It  would  take  many  hours  to  see  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  all  of  them. 

"Who  owns  this  building?’’,  visitors  frequently  ask.  A 
gift  of  money  from  Andrew  Carnegie  in  addition  to  contri- 
butions from  each  of  the  American  Republics  paid  for  this 
home  for  the  Pan  American  Union.  So  all  of  the  twenty-one 
American  nations  have  a share  in  its  ownership  as  well  as 
in  its  administration.  The  building  cost  some  $750,000  and 
was  completed  in  1910. 

When  the  Pan  American  Union  was  created  in  1890,  its 
principal  task  was  to  promote  trade  among  the  Americas. 
But  in  the  hfty-two  years  of  its  existence,  its  work  has 
increased  many  times.  The  original  staff  of  fifteen  has  been 
increased  until  now  130  employees  are  kept  busy  in  the 
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service  of  the  Americas. 
As  visitors  follow  the 
guide  through  the  wide 
corridors,  they  catch 
glimpses  of  many  people 
busy  at  their  desks.  Here 
are  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  divisions  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  Counselor’s  Office 
provides  schools  with 
booklets,  maps  and  post- 
ers for  Pan  American 
Day  programs. 

14.)  The  Division  of  In- 
tellectual Cooperation 
lends  pictures,  handi- 
crafts, sets  of  flags  of 
the  Americas,  and  much  other  material  to  schools  and  clubs. 
This  Division,  as  well  as  the  Counselor’s  Office,  answers 
questions  about  holidays,  the  customs  and  the  life  of  the 
people  in  the  other  Americas.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  has  more  than  100,000  books.  Among  them  is  a 
copy  of  a book  called  V ocahidario , a Spanish-Indian  dic- 
tionary printed  in  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
book  was  the  first  of  its  kind  published  in  the  world.  It 
is  kept  in  the  vault  along  with  many  other  books  that  could 
not  be  replaced  if  anything  happened  to  them. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  published  by 
the  Editorial  Division.  Although  the  subjects  of  many 
articles  in  the  Bulletin  are  of  little  interest  to  children, 
young  readers  may  enjoy  looking  at  the  many  pictures  in 
each  issue.  Persons  planning  to  travel  in  the  other  Americas 
can  get  booklets,  circulars  and  maps  from  the  Travel  Bureau. 
Many  excellent  photographs  give  a clear  idea  of  life  in  the 


Tropical  butterflies 
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neighbor  republics.  The  Stamp  Section  is  particularly  helpful 
to  stamp  collectors.  Here  they  may  purchase  current  postage 
stamps  of  some  of  the  American  nations,  and  they  may  also 
obtain  booklets  containing  brief  sketches  of  individuals 
portrayed  on  the  stamps  of  each  nation. 

Nations  as  well  as  private  individuals  seek  information 
from  the  various  divisions.  “What  kind  of  hsh  will  live  best 
m the  lakes  of  the  Venezuelan  highlands?”  The  Division  ol 
Agricultural  Cooperation  answered  this  question,  and  in 
helping  stock  the  lakes  added  another  nourishing  food  to 
the  diet  of  the  people. 

“Which  of  the  American  Republics  grows  the  most 
bananas?”  “How  much  coffee  did  we  buy  from  them  last 
year?”  These  are  some  of  the  questions  answered  by  the 
Economic  Division. 

Business  men  ask,  “Where  can  I buy  leather  in  the  other 
Americas?”  or  “Who  will  sell  my  automobiles?”  The  Office 
of  the  Trade  Adviser  tries  to  tell  them. 


The  Hall  of  Heroes 
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“What  kind  of  houses  do  the  workers  of  Chile  live  in?” 
This  question  would  go  to  the  Division  of  Labor  and  Social 

Information  for  answer. 

“Do  they  have  a law 
in  Argentina  for  the  pro- 
tection of  birds?”  The 
juridical  Division  will 
try  to  find  out.  “What 
kind  of  songs  do  the 
people  of  the  Americas 
sing?”  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  has  a Music 
Division  which  tries  to 
collect  information  on 
this  subject. 

Whenever  or  wherever 
a question  comes  up 
about  the  other  Ameri- 
cas, there  is  someone  to 
Brilliantly  colored  birds  answer  It  in  the  Pan 


The  Mail  Room 
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American  Union.  That  is  why  the  Mail  Room  of  the  Union 
is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  the  building.  In  1946  it  sent 
out  508,502  pieces  of  mail.  It  also  sorts  and  distributes  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  received  each  day  in  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

As  the  visitors  leave  they  may  ask  for  a booklet  called 
“In  the  Service  of  the  Americas”  which  tells  more  about  the 
Union.  They  may  also  buy  booklets  about  each  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  their  capitals,  and  principal 
products.  There  are  also  publications  that  tell  about  trade 
between  the  American  Republics  and  interesting  facts  about 
their  history.  There  is  one  pamphlet  that  contains  colored 
pictures  of  all  the  flags  of  the  Americas  as  well  as  many 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  different  countries. 


Some  of  the  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
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Divisions  and  Sections  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Office  of  the  Director  General 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Director 
Office  of  the  Counselor 
Offiice  of  Foreign  Trade  Adviser 

Office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Administrative  Services 

Editorial  Division 

Juridical  Division 

Music  Division 

Travel  Division 

Columbus  Memorial  Library 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information 

Division  of  Printing 

Division  of  Special  Publications 

Section  of  Motion  Pictures 

Publicity  Section 

Stamp  Section 

Mail  Room 

File  Room 

Office  of  Superintendent 
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Some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union: 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
The  Pan  American  Book  Shelf 
Agricultural  Series 
American  Nations 
American  Capitals 
American  Commodities 
Panorama 
Education  Series 
Foreign  Trade  Series 
Noticias 

Commercial  Pan  America 
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Word  List 

AUTOMATIC — moving  or  acting  by  itself 

AZTECS — the  people  who  ruled  Mexico  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards 

CHANDELIER — a fixture  with  branches  for  lights,  usually  hanging  from 
the  ceiling 

COAT-OE-ARMS — shield  with  pictures  and  arms  on  it 
COCA — the  plant  from  which  cocaine  is  made 
COCAINE — drug  used  to  deaden  pain 

DIPLOMAT — an  official  who  represents  his  government  in  a foreign 
country 

EXTRACT — the  juice  or  oil  obtained  from  fruits,  nuts  or  plants 

FRIEZE — a band  or  strip  of  decoration  on  a wall 

GILDED — covered  with  thin  layer  of  gold 

INCAS — The  people  who  ruled  Peru  before  the  Spanish  conquest 

LIBERATOR — a person  who  set  others  free 

MAHOGANY — a tropical  tree  of  reddish  brown  wood 

MAYAS — a highly  civilized  people  who  lived  in  Central  America  before 
the  Spanish  conquest 

PATIO—  inner  court  or  yard  open  to  the  sky 

PEDESTAL— the  base  on  which  a column  or  statue  stands 

PORTRAY — to  give  likeness  in  pictures,  designs  or  words 

TOQUILLA — a plant  of  South  America,  the  fibers  of  which  are  used  in 
making  Panama  hats 

TROPICAL — the  region  of  the  earth’s  surface  on  either  side  of  the  equator 

YERBA  MATE — a plant  of  South  America.  The  leaves  are  used  in  making 
a kind  of  tea. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 

by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  purpose 

% 

of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from 
all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on  April  14. 


Published  Titles  of  the  Series  for  Young  Readers 

Jose  de  San  Martin 

The  Araucanians 

The  Panama  Canal 

The  Pan  American  Highway 

The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru 

Francisco  Pizarro 

Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

The  Incas 

The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan 
The  Pan  American  Union 
Five  Birds  of  Latin  America 
Simon  Bolivar 
The  Aztec  People 
Hernan  Cortes 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
Jose  Gervasio  Artigas 
The  Amazon  River 
Jose  Marti 

Colonial  Cities  of  Spanish  America 
Transportation  in  the  Other  Americas 


Five  cents  each 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
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